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EXALTED FRIENDSHIP. ‘ 
IT has been asserted by some wri- 
ers, Who pretended to make deepen- 
nuiries into the nature of the female 
neart, that friendships between women 
ind women, though violent for a while 
re seldom of so long duration as those 
ontracted between men and men. Nu- 
merous cases in point might, doubtless, 
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be produced to justify such positions, 
but it must be owned, at the same time, 
at many of the fair sex have distin- | 
guished themselves in a striking manner 
by the solidity, and the permanence of 
their attachments to each other: attach- 
ments which have remained unimpaired | 
during the lives of the amiable con- 
tractors ; in spite of the rudest shocks 
which they have received either from 
the malicious attempts of those who en- 
vied their constancy, or from some de- 
licate distresses arising from their con- 
nections with the other sex. 

The friendship which commenced 
between Harriot Stapleton and Sophia 
Manton at the school to which their pa- | 
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rents sent them at an early age, gather- 
ed strength in their advancing years ; 
and when they were introduced into 
the world, after having finished their 
education, they were never so happy as 
when they enjoyed each other’s society. 
Entertained with the same books, ad- 
dicted to the same pursuits, and capti- 
vated by the same diversions, they were 
almost inseparable companions : and as 
their parents, on’both sides, were peo- 
ple in very genteel life, they always ap- 
peared, in point.of dress, to the greatest 
advantage. L 
but inso different a style of beauty, 
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They were bothjhandsome, | 
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that they felt none of the corrosions of 
rivalship, while they made an advan- 
tageous display of their persons ; and 
as they gained, each of them, a consi- 
derable deal of admiration, when they 
appeared in public, each of them was 
sufficiently satisfied with her share of it. 

By the nomination of Sophia’s father 
to a lucrative post in one of the Lee- 
ward islands, Harriot was robbed of her 
friend, as Mr. Manton, in consequence 
of his being obliged to reside several 
years abroad, chose to take his family 
with him. , 

Sophia received the first news of her 
father’s appointment without that, joy 
which she would otherwise have felt, 
upon his having obtained a considerable 
addition to his income, because she 
could not help thinking of the separa- 
tion from her Harriot; and her reflec- 
tions, occasioned by the sincerity, as 
well as fervour of her friendship, threw 
her mind, for a time, into so painful a 
state, that she frequently regretted the 
event which was to divide her from the 
only person among all her acquaint- 
ance, for whose sake she wished to re- 
main in England. However, whem she 
came to reflect coolly, and with com- 
posure upon her father’s profitable post, 
and considered also, that being his only 
child, she might be greatly benefitted 
by the opportunities put into his power 
to enlarge her fortune, she began to be 
reconciled to her destined voyage, 
though she could not refrain from 
tears when the hour of embarkation ap- 
proached. 

During the absence of her friend 


from England, Marriot became a rich 
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before her father’s decease, indeed, re- 
ceived addresses from several men, with 
fair characters, and in suitable circum- 
stances, but as Mr. Stapleton would 
not, from an inherent sordidness in his 
disposition, tidvance a shillmg in his 
life time, the men who courted an al- 
liance with his family, soon took leave 
of the lady who had attracted them, not 
caring to trust to any posthumous do- | 
nations. 

As an heiress, and as a rich heiress, 
Harriot was surrounded by admirers, 
and among them, some of her former 
solicitors made their appearance ; but 
as they had evidently proved them- 
selves to have been actuated by mer- 
cenary (at least not very generous) 
motives, she discarded them upon the. 
renewal of their addresses to her, and 
would not hear any of the apologies 
which they attempted to frame for their 
conduct. . 

The man whom Harriot most fa- 
voured was a Mr. Moore, a gentleman 
by birth and education, but by no means 
upon an equality with her in regard to 
fortune : yet, as he had every requisite 
in her opinion, fortune excepted, to 
render the marriage state happy, and 
as she was, herself amply furnished 
with that agreeable supplement to all 
other qualifications, she did not imagine 
that she should act with the slightest 
indelicacy, by encouraging her diffident 
lover to suppose that his addresses 
would not be rejected. 

Moore, though not a professed for- 
tune-hunter, could not see the overtures 
made to him by a fine woman, with 
large possessions, unflattered by them : 
he was not, it is true, literally in love 
with her, but her many amiable quali- 
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heiress, by the death of her father, and jj the encouragements she delicate| 
was strongly solicited by numbers to} threw in his way, 
enter into the marriage state. She had | well received. 











and was extremely 


( To be continued in our next. ) 
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SEARGH AFTER AN OLD WOMAN. 
Letter 1. 


Mr. Editor,—I should be greatl 
obliged to any of your subscribers wh) 
would give me any information on , 
subject which has for some time pay 
much engaged and harrassed my 
thoughts. ‘The subject is neither mor 
or less than an Oid Woman. [I hay 
repeatedly asked my acquaintances t 
point out to me where there was such 
a one to be seen; but they have all a. 
sured me there is no such thing. Fo 
my own part, I have again and again 
made personal enquiries, I have visited 
the State-house garden on a summer’ 
evening ; I have searched the play. 
house from top to bottom ; Ihave gone 
to Gray’s, Harrowgate, and every other 
place where people are gathered toge- 
ther; I have thrust my nose in every 
mob, and in every church and assen- 
bly ; but upon my word, I wish I may 
never see a woman again if I could find 
an old woman. 

That there were such things former- 
ly Ihave no doubt. History records 
some instances, and I remember a line 
of a song, * An old woman clothed in 
grey ;” which convinces me that such 
things were. From tradition too I have 
it; mother used to tell me, that when 
she was young, old women were com- 
mon ; but I cannot yet think that the 
species has been lost entirely, though I 
haye in vain searched among my friends 
for one. My assiduity in seeking for 
an old woman has involved me in some 
disagreeable scrapes. I once was s0 
zealous as imprudently to ask a lady of 
sixty-five whether she considered her- 








ties operated so powerfully upon him, 


that he ventured to assure himself he|/tations from her will, as I 


self an old woman ; I had some expec- 
very 


could not be unhappy with such a wife. |!nearly related, and a bit of a favourite, 
With the highest veneration, therefore, | but I believe she cancelled her will that 


for her virtues, and charmed with her || afternoo 
accomplishments, he availed himself of |i for my i 
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d left me just nothing at all 
inencee Some have ask- 
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f through a rapid course of pleasure, af- 





ime why I took so much pains about 

old woman—what could I do with 
or if L had her ?—But I always made 
sswer, that I was the best judge what 
> do with her, and all I asked of them 
vas, to tell me where I could meet with 
«ch a one, if it were even but to gaze on : 
he singular phenomenon ! 





Virtuoso. 
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THE MAN OF PLEASURE. 


To a man of pleasure every moment} 
appears to be lost, which partakes not of } 
he vivacity of amusements. ‘To con- 
nect one plan of gaiety with another is 
heir sole study, till ina very short 
ime nothing remains but to tread the 
ame beaten round, to enjoy what they 
have already enjoyed and to see what 

they have often seen. Pleasures thus 
drawn to the dregs become vapid and 
tasteless. What might have pleased 
long, if enjoyed with temperance, and 
mingled with retirement, being devour- 
ed with such eager haste, speedily sur- 
feits and disgusts. Hence having run 
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ter having glittered for a few years in 
the foremost line of public amusements, 
such men are the most apt to fly at last 
toa melancholy retreat; notled by ‘re- 
ligion or reason but driven by disap- 
pointed hopes and exhausted spirits to 
the pensive conclusion, that all is va-' 
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nity. 
——ab ¢ 
COMETS AND WOMEN COMPARED. 
Comets undoubtedly an 
wise and good purposes in the creation 


—so do women. Comets are incom- 
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of each being inscrutable, all that re- 
mains for us to do is, to view with 
admiration the one, and almost to ado- 
ration love the other. 
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PRIDE AND VANITY. 


Those qualities, sometimes used as synony- 
mous, essentially differ: pride being founded 
on the opinion people have of their own merit, 
can support itself in spite of the neglect or dis- 
approbation of others ; whereas vanity lives on 
the applause and admiration of those around ; 
and when that kind of nourishment is refused, 
pines and languishes with mortirication. Pride, 
however, is gratified with praise as well as va- 
nity, provided the praise is delicate, comes 
from a respectable quarter, and is accompanied 
with the consciousness of being deserved. But 
vanity devours it voraciously, however coarse- 
ly served up, from whatever quarter it comes, 
and whether merited or not. The vain, con- 
tinually afraid of losing importance in the world, 
avoid those of their acquaintance, however wor- 
thy of esteem, who are in an humble situation 
in life, or who are unfashionably dressed, and 
particularly if they chance to meet them when 
they themselves are in company with people of 
high rank. The truly proud man despising 
such conduct, and never afraid of losing his 
importance, accosts the humblest of his ac- 
quaintances with equal kindness, whether he 
meets them when alone, or in the circle of gran- 
deur and fashion. ie 

a + EE 


A young fellow of loose principles being ac- 
cused of being a rake—replied, that his father 
was the raée and he the /oré; for his fa- 
ther rated the money together, and he scasered 
it. 

a + 

Comet.—The following whimsical account of 
the nature of this splendid visitor, is giver. in a 
French military journal :—‘‘ That it is a parcel 
of old stars, who, being no longer fit for service, 
have been discharged on half pay, and to save 


answer SOME | expense, have agreed to mess together.” 
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Foote praising the hospitality of the Irish; 2 


prehensible, beautiful atid eccentric— || gentleman present asked him if he had ever 


so are women. Comets are enveloped 
with a lucid nebula through which their 
forms are visible—so are those of wo- 
men through their light and elegant at- 


ed when they attempt to ascertain their 
hature—so do women. Comets equally 
excite the admiration of the 
and of the “ clod of the valley” —so do 
women. Comets and womengre there- 


fore closely analogous ; but the nature 





been at Cor/.—‘ No, sir,” said he quickly, 
“but I have seen a great many drawings of 
~ 





A countryman went to the parish priest, and 


‘tire. Comets confound the most learn- |i told him with a very long face, that he had seen 


aghost. “ When and where ” enquired the 
pastor. ‘“ Last night,” replied the man, “as I 
was passing by the church, against the wall I 


philosopher |j beheld the spectre.” In what shape did it ap- 


pear? “Inthe shape of a great ase.” “Go 
home and hold your tongue about it,” rejoined 
the parson, “‘you are a very timid man, and 
have been frightened by your own shad.” 
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A most solemn curse pronounced by BEN BURRNISH- 
ER upon a master BOOKBIN DER, for working un- 


der price. 
May rats and mice devour your paste, 
Your paper and your leather ; 
May your hand letters be defac’d, 
Your types all mixed together. 
May your pallets, stamps and rolls, 
Be on their faces batter’d, 
Your beating stone pick’d full of holes, 
Your hammer in pieces shatter’d. 
And may your standing press fall down, 
Your press boards all be cracked ; 
May your leather all turn brown, 
Each law book edge get blacked. 
May you be bother’d alt your life, 
With workmen brandy lovers ; 
With sandy board, a dull plough knife, 
Thin paste and ‘horny covers. 
And may your gilding all rub off, 
Your rolls burn through the leather, 
And you henceforward be oblig’d 
To finish—in dry weather. 
And may your polisher upon 
The face be full of scratches ; 
May ev’ry cover you put on 
At least have twenty patches. 
May all-your colours be too strong, 
So as to rot the leather ; 
May all your books be titled wrong, 
Each fly sheet past’d together. 
May your lying presses all get broke, 
Your books be wrong collated ; 
And may you with foul charcoal smoke 
Be almost suffocated. 
May your apprentices run away, 
Your business be diminished, 
And may booksellers never pay 
You, when your work is finished. 
God grant that you distress’d may be 
From constable to the beadie ; 
And live, till you cant feel or see 
Your press pin from your needle. 
—2 eo 
LURKING LOVE. 
When lurking love in ambush lies, 
Under friendship’s fair disguise ; 
When he wears an angry mien, 
Imitating spite or spleen ; 
When, like sorrow, he seduces ; 
When like pleasure he amuses : 
Still hhowe’er the parts are cast, 
Tis by lurking love at last. 
J — +o 
HOPE. 
Hail airy cheater of the human race 
Fantastic promiser of. bliss 
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- | On some déne rock I love to lie reclin’d, 


Yet, what’s, this, world without thy ¢o,,; 
. prt hy 

A “tenes desart at the best : 

Gloomy déspair would soon assail each by 

And inthe grave we’d seek for rest. 





TOA VIOLET. 


Tho’ from thy bank of velvet torn, 
Hang not, fair flower thy drooping head , 
On Mary’s bosom shalt thou find, 
A softer, sweeter, bed of rest. 
Though from mild zephyrs Kiss no more, erst 
Ambrosial balms shalt thou inhale, To, 1 
Her gentle breath whene’er she sighs, 
Shall fan thee with a purer gale. 
| But thou be grateful for that bliss, 
For which’ in vain a thousand burn, § 
And, as thou stealest sweets from her, 
Give back thy choicest in return. WI 
— +e 
MELANCHOLY. 
When wint’ry tempests agitate the deep, 
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And view, the sea birds on wild pinions swee 
And list the roaring of the stormy wind; 
| That, rushing through the caves, with hollo 
sound, 
Seems:like the voices of those viewle 
., forms, 
That, wrapt in gloomy grandeur hover rounl, 
Directing’ in their course the rolling 


_ storms. 
Then, Melancholy ! thy soft power I feel, 








For thy dread influence reigns o’er all th 
Scene ; 
Then o’er my heart thy “mystic transports’ 
stealyy * 
And, from each trifling thought, my boson 
wean, 
The raptur’d spirit soars on wings sublime, 
Beyond the narrow bounds of space ani 
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TO MISS MARTHA gla 
Ah! tell me why, when you are near, : 
My heart with sweetest transport swells’ 94 
And why your absence draws the tear flu 
~ When mem’ry on your beauty dwells } ast 
What méans tle blush that dyes my cheek? ee 
| And what thé deep unbidden sigh ? 

And why I tremble when you speak, “] 
. Or chance to gaze ?—Ah! tell me why? 
Has the soft passion o’er my breast . 

‘| E’en to myself unconscious stole ? g 
! Do ceaseless care‘and banished rest = he 
Prociaim its empire o’er my soul ? $0 
Ah ! if "tis so must I conceal, wi 
And from its influence seek to fly ? h 
‘Why may I not my love reveal, 
- And plead return ?—Ah! tell me why ? hi 
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